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^odcfy! 


XT TlTH every rising of the sun 
1/1/ Think of your life as just begun. 

The past has cancelled and buried deep 
All yesterdays—There let them sleep. 

Concern yourself with but Today 
Grasp it, and teach it to obey 
Your will and plan. Since time began 
Today has been the friend of man. 

You and Today! A soul sublime 
And the great heritage of time. 


—Selected. 



Fled Wrath of Kaiser 

Retired Troy Car Painter Had Thrilling Experience in Germany 


A F E W derogatory 
words concerning 
the Kaiser, spok¬ 
en over a glass of ale in 
the village inn, caused 

Martin Nicholas, re¬ 
tired car painter, to leave 
the Fatherland, never to 
return. MARTIN, who 
was born at Ellengen Amt 
Rastadt, Baden, January 
16, 1862, owned a 

shop in which he built 
baby carriages, cane-seated 
chairs and similar articles, 
and he had a force of five 
men working for him 
when his chance remark 
was overheard in the inn. 

A neighbor, hoping t o 
gain favor with the police, 
reported the incident. 

The latter immediately 
told his father, who for 
28 years was mayor of 
the village, that MARTIN 
had better flee the country 
before he was arrested and 
imprisoned for lese majesty because of his denunci¬ 
ation of the German ruler. 

MARTIN'S father gave him sufficient funds to see 
him to America and he set out by train to Bremen 
where he boarded the S. S. Len, which had just 
completed its maiden voyage. The trip across the 
Atlantic consumed eight days and cost $25. 

Arriving at Castle Garden, the immigrants were 
examined and finally were landed in a sort of 
waiting room on the mainland. Here MARTIN 
spent his first night in America on the floor. Each 


immigrant wore a distinc- 
t i v e badge by which a 
hotel keeper identified 
MARTIN and the next day 
took him and his partner 
to their temporary quar¬ 
ters in New York City. 

That afternoon the 
two German boys, in 
search of employment, en¬ 
tered a grocery store, 
where they saw a bunch 
of bananas hanging over 
the counter and inquired 
the price. The owner, 
evidently sensing an op¬ 
portunity to make a quick 
turnover, replied that the 
fruit was to be bought 
only in bunches, and sold 
them the entire lot for 
$2. Down the street they 
went, their purchase slung 
between them, until they 
found an unoccupied 
bench. Seating them¬ 
selves, they vainly a t - 
tempted to eat a banana 
without first removing the skin. In disgust they 
threw them all into the gutter, whereupon a group 
of boys seized them and made off. Too late, the 
newcomers saw their mistake, for as they watched, 
a youngster peeled a banana and ate it. 

That evening they met a man, professing to be a 
German, who was so overjoyed at seeing someone 
so recently arrived from the Fatherland that he 
offered to buy them each a glass of wine. Emerging 
from the tavern, the man remarked that, although 
he had been in America for six months, he could 
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not yet count American money. MARTIN, proud 
of his ability to do so, drew all his funds from his 
pocket to count them, whereupon the stranger seized 
the money and ran off down the street, the two 
boys after him. At the next corner the three ran 
squarely into a policeman, who arrested them all, 
handcuffed them together and took them to the 
station house. A German policeman, summoned to 
act as interpreter, explained their predicament to 
the justice, who after summoning the hotel manag¬ 
er, restored MARTIN’S money to him and sentenced 
the culprit to six months in jail. 

MARTIN resolved to accept the first job offered 
him, which happened to be on a Columbia County 
farm. Eight months later he sought employment 
in The Delaware and Hudson’s shops at Green 
Island. 

Fortunately, there was a vacancy in the gang of 
Chris Koerner, who hired him at $1.25 a day. 
Oddly enough MARTIN was a Car Department em¬ 
ployee for over two years before he did any work 
in any way concerned with cars. Instead, he was 
detailed to carry ice and water. 

Two years after landing in America, MARTIN 
saw a German newspaper in which there was an 
item stating that he was wanted for evading the 
compulsory military training ordinarily given every 
German boy. As he had already become an Ameri¬ 
can citizen he disregarded the item. 

In 1893, MR. NICHOLAS went into the Car 
Shop as a car repairer, working on both freight 
and passenger equipment. In this capacity he helped 
install the first Gould automatic couplers ever used 
on The Delaware and Hudson. 

Although $1.25 a day was considered good pay 
at that time, the carmen worked only three or four 
days a week and MR. NICHOLAS therefore asked to 
be transferred to the car cleaners' gang, which put in 
seven days a week for $30 a month. An added 
advantage of this job was the fact that if a man 
were off sick a day or two he was not "docked” 
for his absence. 

In 1912, MR. NICHOLAS became foreman of the 
car cleaners, continuing in this capacity until the 
government took over the property when he was 
again made a car repairer. The last ten years of 
his employment MR. NICHOLAS spent as a car 
painter, although most of the time he was mixing 
paint and laying out work for the rest of the gang. 

MR. NICHOLAS, who lives at 11 Prospect 
Avenue, Troy, has nine children: Mrs. Robert 
Weaver, of Dunsback Ferry; Mrs. Marcel Elkin, 
of Troy; Mrs. John Shutick, and Mrs. John 
Dorman, of Watervliet; Mary and Bernice Nicholas 
of Albany; Martin of Watervliet; Charles of 
Yonkers; and William of Fort Niagara. 


Efficient City Government 

T HE proud boast of Baltimore as to its record 
of cutting the cost of running its city gov¬ 
ernment has resulted in strong movements in 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland to do likewise. The so- 
called “Baltimore Plan" is receiving much attention 
from a number of other cities more familiar with 
red ink and unbid-for bonds than with a balanced 
budget and reduced taxes. 

It all started before the depression, so far as 
Baltimore is concerned. Back in 1927 Mayor 
Jackson accepted an idea from Baltimore’s “Sun- 
paper” and set up an Economy and Efficiency Com¬ 
mission. This body seems to have been rather 
remarkable in that it did not just make a report. 
It set up a system which is still operating. 

The original commission consisted of business 
experts, accountants, purchasing agents, successful 
men from the private business life of the city. 
They went over the city government with a fine- 
tooth comb. They installed a central purchasing 
agency for purchases of less than $500 which could 
be made without asking for bids. They installed 
a central payroll office. They consolidated all sorts 
of agencies. They revamped the tax department, 
which had needed 300 employees up to that time, 
and since then 60 persons have done all the neces¬ 
sary work. They put in a budget system. 

As a result Baltimore boasted at the outset of 
1934 that it; (1) started the year with a budget 
surplus of $950,000; (2) had $3 millions cash 
in banks; (3) had reduced the tax rate—all-in¬ 
clusive by the way—from $2.65 to $2.45 during 
1933; (4) in additional relief for taxpayers had 
marked down assessments $29,803,000; (5) had 
set aside $500,000 for improvements on the pay- 
as-you-go-plan; (6) had spent $43 millions for 
improvements without adding to the debt; (7) had 
restored in full what amounted to salary cuts— 
though to prevent interference with the pension sys¬ 
tem these had been labeled “contributions” instead 
of cuts—on all employees drawing up to $1,200 
a year and restored most of the "cuts” on higher 
salaries; (8) had a budget of $432,000 more for 
charity than in 1933; (9) had collected more than 
85 per cent of the taxes levied; (10) its municipal 
securities were selling on Jan. 9 at 4.2 basis, and 
have since gone higher .—The Business Week. 

Technical Question 

“Hello! Is this the railway bridge department?” 
“Yes. What do you want?” 

“How many points do you get for a little slam?” 
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American Railroad Development 


Q UITE obviously the progress in railroad car 
building went alongside that of the loco¬ 
motive that hauled it. Folk who went to 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893—and again in 
1933—noted with much interest the small DeWitt 
Clinton, formerly of the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad (now a portion of the New York Central 
Railroad) and the three small passenger coaches that 
it hauled. These last were built by James Goold, 
a master coach-builder of Albany, N. Y., and from 
even a casual glance at them it is easy to see that 
there was no other pattern for Goold to follow than 
the horse-drawn stage coach of old highroad days. 
Gradually something much better was to be evolved, 
for freight as well as passengers. Flanged wheels 
were obviously necessary, from the beginning. And 
so, with the rough railroad tracks of the period, 
were springs. Not alone for the comfort of passen¬ 
gers but for the safe carriage of freight and the pro¬ 
tection of the vehicles, themselves. 

In an early report of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad (issued September 30th, 1831) Jonathan 
Knight, the chief engineer of that road, wrote: 

"It has been found absolutely necessary to the 
comfort of passengers, that carriages used for their 
conveyance should be mounted upon springs, or 


upon some equivalent elastic hxtures. And the jars 
and concussions that would destroy the comfort of 
the passengers become increased with a load of 
stone, minerals or of agricultural products, or with 
any other loading having less elasticity than persons, 
and although the articles of traffic may not be dam¬ 
aged yet the effects upon the carriage and road will 
be injurious. The chief disadvantage to be appre¬ 
hended from springs is their cost, but should this be 
more than returned in the increased desirability of 
the cars, the investment would be profitable. Under 
these considerations it is recommended that a number 
of burthen cars shall be furnished with springs in 
order to test their advantageous use on such cars.” 

Ross Winans, that ingenious horse trader from 
New Jersey who went down to Baltimore to help 
buy animal stock for its new railroad (the directors 
of the company still were most skeptical about using 
steam locomotives for moving their trains) became 
a leader in the development of the car units upon 
the early American railroads. As early as Decem¬ 
ber, 1828, Winans was showing an ingenious ex¬ 
perimental car in model upon the floor of the Mer¬ 
chants Exchange in Baltimore. So efficient was it 
that it was said that it actually could carry 500 






which will accommodate twelve more. A wire net¬ 
ting rises from two sides of the carriage to a height 
which renders the top seat perfectly secure. The 
whole is surmounted by an iron framework, with 
an awning to protect from sun and rain. The car¬ 
riage, which is named the Ohio, is very handsomely 
finished." 

From all of this Winans progressed, a distinct 
step. He devised for the Baltimore and Ohio a 
double-truck passenger car, four wheels to each 
truck, and claimed it as an invention of his own 
part and fought long and bitter battles to sustain 
this claim. Eventually he was beaten. Gridley 
Bryant, who had built the little three-mile road at 
s Quincy, Mass., to transport the granite blocks for 
the Bunker Hill Monument, proved that be had 
i used eight-wheel cars, in 1826, to bring out extra- 
j heavy cuts of stone. These he had fashioned, crude- 
! ly, by joining together two of his ordinary four- 
wheeled cars. But the principle had been estab¬ 
lished; it was upheld by the courts: to the great 
discomfiture of Winans, who stood to make mil¬ 
lions of dollars, had his patents been sustained, and 
ill who retired not long after to go to Russia where 
he laid out pioneer railroads, under the personal 
on direction of the Czar * * * In later years he return- 
he ed, but he was always to a large extent a soured and 
ies broken man, even though he did set up his own 
vd locomotive shops in Baltimore which turned out a 
ird considerable number of a curious type of engine, 

ild whose efficiency was a matter of endless debate be- 

of tween railroad experts of an earlier day. 
th. But, as far as the American railroad as a whole 
was concerned, Ross Winans had not pioneered in 
iin vain. His double-truck passenger car, which he 
nd had himself evolved, was quickly and widely copied. 
:he There was an increasing endeavor to make these 
se, vehicles more comfortable and more attractive to 


Replica of One of Richard Imlay's Coache ; 

(Photo Courtesy "B. V O. Magazine ") 


English Coach Imported by Boston Providence R. R. 
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travelers as a whole. Davenport, in his works at 
Cambridge, Mass., was very successful in this regard. 
The coaches that he built in 1836 for the Auburn 
and Rochester Railroad, with their private salons, 
for men and for women, at either end of the car, 
were looked upon as marvels of elegance. 

The form of the car was established and so re¬ 
mained. There was at one time a slight effort to 
combine several stagecoach bodies together in a 
rigid frame—very much along the lines of the 
development of the railways in Great Britain—but 
it soon was dropped. The long tunnel-like Ameri¬ 
can passenger coach, with its aisle straight down the 
center and its row of seats on either side of that 
aisle became the accepted type, and so remains. At 
one time the rather exquisite Boston and Providence 
experimented by importing two typical English pas¬ 
senger carriages but these found no favor with 
American travelers. One was destroyed by fire and 
the other a little later disappeared from sight. 


yond the mere "doubling up” of the small day 
coach seats of that day. 

So was born the sleeping car. In 1838 the 
Cumberland Valley Railroad had two of these in 
service—very crude and odd they were, but service¬ 
able—and at about the same time similar cars were 
introduced between Philadelphia and Baltimore. Of 
these last, the Baltimore Chronicle said (October 
31, 1838) : 

"The cars intended for night traveling between 
this city and Philadelphia, and which afford berths 
for twenty-four persons in each, have been placed on 
the road, and will be used for the first time tonight. 
One of these cars has been brought to this city and 
may be inspected by the public today. It is one of 
the completest things of the kind we have ever seen, 
and it is of beautiful construction. Night traveling 
on a railroad is, by the introduction of these cars, 
made as comfortable as that by day and is relieved 
of all irksomeness. * * * A ride to Philadelphia 



Original Pullman Sleeping Car 


The American type of passenger car was gradual¬ 
ly improved, however. The low, flat ceilings gave 
way to a clerestory or monitor which afforded better 
height, light and air to the travelers. Windows 
were made larger and the scats (a trifle) more com¬ 
fortable. But it was many years before such mod¬ 
ern inventions for both the comfort and the safety 
of passengers—improved couplings, air brakes, first 
gas then electric lighting, better heating and the 
like—were adopted. 

Consider now the question of passenger comfort 
upon the American railroad taking the form of a 
type of car which carried the name of its chief 
creator—George M. Pullman—around the civilized 
world. It was obvious from the beginning that in 
a nation of the great distances of the United States, 
trains to provide the fullest service to their patrons 
must run both night and day. And some provi¬ 
sion made for the comfort of night passengers—bc- 


now, even in the depth of winter, may be made 
without inconvenience, discomfort or suffering from 
the weather. You can get into the cars at the 
depot in Pratt Street * * * and in six hours you 
are landed at the depot in Philadelphia. If you 
travel in the night you go to sleep in a pleasant 
berth, sleep as soundly as in your own bed at home, 
and on awakening next morning find yourself at 
the end of your journey and in time to take your 
passage to New York, if you are bent there. Noth¬ 
ing now seems to be wanting to make railroad trav¬ 
eling perfect and complete in every convenience ex¬ 
cept the introduction of dining cars, and these we 
are sure will soon be introduced." 

Dining cars were thirty or more years into the 
future—but George M. Pullman was not that dis¬ 
tance off. * * * Before Pullman there were to be 
many other experiments in sleeping cars. The first 
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President and Board of Managers 


Modern Motive Power on Display at 


L ocomotives 609 . 653, and 1403 formed 

the focal point of the annual inspection trip 
of PRESIDENT LOREE and the Board of 
Managers of The Delaware and Hudson Company 
over the railroad lines as the party arrived at Colo- 
nie, June 8th. Each noteworthy in its own right, 
the three huge machines together bespoke better than 
words PRESIDENT LOREE'S faith in the “Iron 
Horse” as the prime mover of the future as far as 
mass transportation is concerned. 

Following its policy of trying out BiPBHH 
new ideas on separate locomotives, in I 
order to avoid complications, and 
standardizing on only those of proven 
worth, The Delaware and Hudson has | 
succeeded in developing motive power 
for both freight and passenger service 
that is second to none with regard to I 
efficiency, performance, and appearance. I 
“The 609,” described in detail in I 
The Bulletin of April 1, 1934, is the 
first locomotive in the world to be 
equipped with self-aligning roller bearings in the 
main and side rods on the main crank pins. In 
addition, roller bearings have been applied in the 
driving boxes of the main axle, this idea having 
been originally found to be feasible as the result 
of an application made to Delaware and Hudson 
Locomotive 1071 in September, 1930. Frame 
renewals now being made on heavy passenger 
power provide for the application of roller bearings 
on the main driving axle in all cases. 

Locomotive 1403, named L. F. Loree, is prob¬ 
ably the most distinguished motive power unit in 
the world. Aside from being the only locomotive 
built in America in 1933, it is the world's first, 
four-cylinder, non-articulated, triple-expansion com¬ 
pound, in addition to which rotary cam type poppet 
valves are used to control the flow of steam, of 
500 pounds boiler pressure, through the cylinders. 
(A complete description is given in The Bulletin 
of May 1, 1933.) Following its exhibition at 
the Chicago “Century of Progress” Exposition last 
last year, “the 1403” is in freight service on the 
Susquehanna Division. 

Replacing it at Chicago this year is Locomotive 
■653, the third of a series of experimental passenger 
pullers built at our Colonie Shops. The Uniflow 
cylinder and valve arrangement originally applied 
to this locomotive proved less economical than had 


been expected so this equipment was replaced by 
cylinders fitted with Dabeg rotary cam type poppet 
valves. Separate valves control the admission and 
the exhaust of the steam for each end of each 
cylinder, thus allowing variation of the point of 
cut-off without changing all the other events in the 


cycle as must be done when the usual piston valve 
is used as on the ordinary locomotives. 

In order to insure clear vision for the crews of 
locomotives operating at low back pressures, vari¬ 
ous experiments have been carried on during the 
past year in an effort to lift the smoke and steam 
from the stack and keep it from swirling down 
around the boiler and cab. The most effective 
arrangement is that applied to "the 653,” consist¬ 
ing of large rectangular plates fastened to the outside 
of the running boards at each side of the smokebox. 
A “slope sheet” rising on an angle from the pilot 
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ers Make Annual Inspection Trip 


splay at Colonie Locomotive Shop 

to the bottom, of the smokebox, together with trap 
doors which let down over the steps from the 
breastbeam to the running boards, causes an upward 
current of air which rushes between the rectangular 
plates and the sides of the smokebox, carrying the 
as smoke well above the locomotive and train as well. 

i 


is converted into metallic iron by burning out the 
impurities, was "tapped” in the presence of the 
visitors, who watched the white-hot stream of 
molten metal flow into the ladle, whence it was 
poured into the pig-casting machine. This is an 
endless conveyor of cast iron moulds, mounted on 
wheels and traveling on an inclined track. A stream 
of hot water sprays on the hot metal which is thus 
solidified by the time it reaches the discharge end of 
the machine. The "pigs," blocks of 
iron weighing 65 pounds each, are 
discharged directly into railroad cars 
for transportation to market or to the 
storage yard. 

Since the Chateaugay ore, as mined, 
contains 28 per cent iron, free from 
phosphorus and sulphur and, therefore, 
in great demand for the production of 
the finest grades of iron and steel, it 
is necessary to prepare the ore for' the 
blast furnace. This is done at Lyon 
Mountain where, after milling and 
concentrating, a product containing 69 per cent pure 
iron is obtained. 

As it comes from the mine, the ore is in lumps 
up to eight inches through. Crushers, vibrating 
sifters and conveyors prepare it to pass through inch 
square openings. It is then freed of moisture in a 
dryer stack 125 feet high. It then passes through 
electro-magnetic separators which discard all ma¬ 
terial containing less than 6 per cent iron. 

The rock which has been separated from the ore 
during the above process is called ore tailings and 
is very valuable for concrete construction and bal¬ 
lasting railroad tracks. 

The inspection party spent considerable time 
going through the modern ore reduction and sinter¬ 
ing plant at Lyon Mountain, where samples of the 
various produces and the different kinds of tools 
and machinery used in the mining and preparation 
of the ore for market were on display. 

A more detailed account of the iron mining and 
refining operations will appear in a later issue of 
The Bulletin. 

Among those making the trip with PRESIDENT 
LOREE were the following: I. Hasbrouck Chahoon, 
William A. Anderson, F. E. Williamson, President 
of the New York Central Railroad, F. D. Under¬ 
wood, former President of the Erie Railroad, M. W. 
Clement, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road, A. J. Singer, Ira Perkins, and the staffs of the 
President and Vice-President. 


Road tests have demonstrated the ability of Loco¬ 
motive 653 to pull both heavy and light trains 
with marked economy. Concealment of the bell, 
air-compressor, reservoir and piping, as on other 
Delaware and Hudson power, gives "the 653” a 
very clean, business-like appearance which elicited 
favorable comment from members of the inspection 
party. 

On the second day of the trip the party inspected 
the mines and furnaces of the Chateaugay Ore and 
Iron Company at Standish and Lyon Mountain. 

At Standish the blast furnace, in which the ore 
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HATEVER you are, be that. 

Whatever you do, be true. 
Straightforwardly act, 

Be honest, in fact; 

Be nobody else but you." 

—Selected. 

A New Series 

A COMPARISON of situations arising and 
events resulting therefrom, as recorded by 
historians and economists of other days, 
with similar, or even identical cases which we now 
face may prove enlightening to readers of The 
Bulletin. 

It is with this thought that the series of five 
articles, commencing in this issue and continuing 
through the November number, are printed. 

Lord Macaulay’s striking prophecy, which ap¬ 
pears below, is the first of the group. 

Macaulay’s Prophecy 

H ISTORY is full of the signs of natural 
progress of society * * * the industry of 
individuals, struggling up against wars, 
taxes, famines, conflagrations, mischievous prohi¬ 
bitions, and more mischievous protections, creates 
faster than governments can squander * * * We see 
the wealth of nations increasing, and all the arts of 
life approaching nearer and nearer to perfection, in 
spite of grossest corruption and the wildest pro¬ 
fusion on the part of rulers. 

"The present moment is one of great distress. 
But how small will that distress appear when we 
think over the history of the last forty years; a 


war, compared with which all other wars sink into 
insignificance; taxation, such as the most heavily 
taxed people of former times could not have con¬ 
ceived; a debt, larger than all the public debts that 
ever existed in the world added together; the food 
of the people studiously rendered dear; the currency 
imprudently debased, and imprudently restored. 
Yet is the country poorer than in 1790? We firm¬ 
ly believe that, in spite of all the misgovernment of 
her rulers, she has been almost constantly becoming 
richer and richer. Now and then there has been 
a stoppage, now and then a short retrogression; but 
as to the general trend there can be no doubt. 

"If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 
a population of fifty millions, better fed, clad and 
lodged than the English of our times, will cover 
these islands * * * that machines constructed on 
principles yet undiscovered will be in every house, 
that railroads will parallel highways, that traveling 
will be by steam * * * many people would think 
us insane * * * Though in every age everybody 
knows that up to his own time progressive im¬ 
provement has been taking place, nobody seems to 
reckon on any improvement during the next genera¬ 
tion. * * * Our rulers will best promote the im¬ 
provement of the nation by strictly confining them¬ 
selves to their own legitimate duties, by leaving 
capital to find its most lucrative course, commodities 
their fair price, industry and intelligence their na¬ 
tural reward, idleness and folly their natural punish¬ 
ment, by maintaining peace, by defending property, 
by dimininishing the price of law, and by observing 
strict economy in every department of the State. 
Let the Government do this: the People will as¬ 
suredly do the rest.”— From Macaulay’s Essay on 
Southey’s Colloquies, 1830. 

The Motive 

T HERE is an old fable about a dog that boasted 
of his ability as a runner. One day he gave 
chase to a rabbit and failed to catch it. The 
other dogs made all manner of fun over him. He 
retorted, “Remember, the rabbit was running for 
his life and I was only running for my dinner.” 

Success in life depends upon the motive. If you 
are in the race merely for your meal ticket, you 
will not put the same energy into your runnings as 
you will if your ambition is deeper and more 
serious. Get the right motive and your chances for 
success will be much greater.-— -Adapted from "Nash 
Journal.’’ 

+ * * 

If you can’t be a leader, learn to be a loyal fol¬ 
lower. The world needs both. 
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“ Death and .... ” 

Or, How Many Do You Support on Your Income? 


S UPPOSE we followed the custom that pre¬ 
vailed in the rural districts when the farmers, 
always short of cash, "worked out" their 
taxes by repairing the local highways every year. 
How many days do you suppose you would spend 
in that way in order to cancel your taxes for 1934? 
Would it surprise you to know that you would 
spend the entire month of July? Would you be 
aghast to learn that all of August would also have 
to be devoted to this task, and that you would also 
spend the first half of September similarly? Then, 
at the end of two and one-half months of strenuous 
toil, pay day would come and all you would have 
to show for your effort would be a receipt in full 
for this year’s taxes! Yet that is no exaggeration 
of the condition existing in this country. 

The average man now works every fourth day 
for the government, that is, one-fourth of his in¬ 
come is paid out in taxes of one sort or another. 
Today government is costing us $400 a year for 
every family in the United States, yet 2,019 muni¬ 
cipal and county governmental units are in default 
on bonded indebtedness and, according to Represen¬ 
tative Wilcox, of Florida, more than 100 additional 
units are going into default each succeeding month. 

The common belief is that the World War is 
responsible for this condition. Actually very little 
of the trouble is directly traceable to war operations. 
Between 1890 and 1930 our population practically 
doubled. In the same period our national income 
increased six times. Government expenditures mean¬ 
while increased not six but sixteen times. 

The government has no money; it earns no 
money; but it spends our money to carry on its 
multiple service. We have governments within gov¬ 
ernments, wheels within wheels, until no one is 
quite sure just how many boards, commissions, dis¬ 
tricts and governmental organizations we actually 
do have. Each of these units establishes its own 
budget on its own ideas of how much it wants to 
spend without regard for any other demands on the 
public purse, and creates a tax to derive that amount 
of money. The only person who ever sees the 
whole picture is the man who foots the combined 
bills—the tax payer. But does he see it? 

The big difficulty is that governmental budgets 
arc built upon the needs established by the depart¬ 
ments involved, without any consideration for the 
needs or rights of other departments or of the 
public at large. Consequently, the only way to 


reduce taxes and to effect economies in government 
is to reduce the number of these units. We must 
have less government. 

Dr. Walter B. Pitkin of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism recently called attention to 
the fact that: 

"The man in the street is slowly discovering that 
he is supporting five and one-half other people be¬ 
sides himself today. Normally he supports less 
than three. Two and one-half of his present de¬ 
pendents he never met. He simply knows that in 
the form of his bills, his taxes, his fixed charges 
and the like, somewhere he is paying for those 
people. How do we know he is supporting five 
and one-half others? Simply compare the number 
of people on record as earning money today in the 
United States with our total population. It's per¬ 
fectly simple arithmetic; just plain long division. 

"The fixed debt charge on the American today is 
$77 per capita, man, woman, and child, and if one 
man earning money has to support five and one- 
half of those other people besides himself, he is car¬ 
rying those people not only for their bread and 
butter but for their debts. So, when you hear of 
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a man earning $1,500 a year, $30 a week, which 
is a very good income today, just write off $500 
of that before you ask what he can do with the 
remaining money. That leaves him with around 
$1,000. Now, just spread that over five and one- 
half people and see where you come out.” 

In protest against a 2-cent tax on tea, our fore¬ 
fathers 158 years ago started a seven-years’ war, 
not so much because of the size of the impost, but 
for the principle of the thing. Now, we in New 
York submit to the imposition of combined federal 
and state taxes totaling 4 cents a gallon on gasoline, 
the retail price of which, at around 13 cents before 
the addition of the sales tax, already includes taxes 
on the producers, distributors and retailers as cor¬ 
porations, real estate owners and in various other 
classifications. Yet no effective protest is made. 

One of the chief causes of high taxes is the elab¬ 
orate and expensive system of public highways 
throughout the land. That they are for the most 
part trunk lines paralleling existing facilities, and 
that their excessive cost results from an attempt to 
accommodate highway freight carriers which have 
no place in our economic system will not be dis¬ 
cussed here, except to refute the claim that such 
carriers pay their own way. 

In 1900, the total state and local taxes collected 
in New York were $138,818,000. In 1930, the 
stupendous sum of $1,134,353,000 was levied, an 
increase of more than 800 per cent. This increase 
is explained largely by the increase in highway ex¬ 
penditures. The highway bill in 1921 was almost 
as much as the entire tax levy for the government in 
1900; the road costs for 1930 were almost double 
the taxes for all units of government in 1900. 

Highway users claim they pay for the roads. 
The cost of constructing and maintaining highways 
in the ten years from 1920 to 1930 totaled 
$1,757,723,000, whereas the amount received from 
motor vehicle licenses and gasoline taxes over that 
period was $295,143,000, leaving a balance of 
$1,462,580,000 to be taken care of from general 
taxes, state and local, assessments against property, 
and federal aid. Real property taxes are admitted 
to be excessive, yet the highway deficit was paid 
largely by taxes on real property. From this arises 
a large part of the need for “farm relief." 

Emergency taxes have been submitted to by an 
uncomplaining public so graciously that the politi¬ 
cians have revived them subsequently in permanent 
form to provide funds for this and that new project. 
Education is one of the most pampered of the lot. 
Any retrenchment here is sure to blast the lives of 
our children, so we are told. Yet Hon. Mark 
Graves, when Director of the State Budget (N. Y.) 
in 1932, said, in part; "With an increase in the 


per pupil cost of education from $69 in 1920, to 
$137 in 1930, it is silly to argue that education 
can make no contribution to smaller budgets and 
lower taxes. If, instead of spending $137 per 
child, we should spend $112, we would save $50,- 
000 , 000 .” 

Education is not the only field of government 
where economies might well be effected. It is cited 
here because it comprises one-third of the total cost 
of operating cities of over 100,000 population, and 
not far from that proportion in smaller communi¬ 
ties. 

Lest the news from Washington, with its ac¬ 
counts of the spending of millions and billions, 
distract us from the main issue, keep in mind that 
local governments spend 87 per cent of all that the 
taxpayer contributes. There is where the economies 
must first be effected! 

"Many of the things government does for us 
upon our insistence may be desirable,” says C. G. 
Ferris, Executive Vice-President of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, "but they are not necessary 
and we cannot afford them. Why not operate on 
the same principle on which we conduct our own 
affairs—the basis of what we can reasonably af¬ 
ford?” 

As Will Rogers expressed it, the country is in its 
present state because of having bought things it 
didn’t want with money it didn't have. So it is 
with the government. (Yet there are those who 
would have it buy the railroads, which it doesn't 
really want, with money the source of which has 
not as yet been determined, nor does it seem likely 
to be.) 

The revival of the "heavy” industries, now 
realized to be so vital to national economic recovery 
is being impeded as much as anything by the gov¬ 
ernment itself, through the tax burden with which 
all industry is loaded down. 

The following extract from the Bethlehem Re¬ 
view needs no explanation; 

"The steel industry of the United States in the 
first half of 1932 suffered a deficit of 61 million 
dollars, according to a Dow-Jones compilation. 
Property taxes were equivalent to one-third of this 
loss. The workers’ pocket-book has likewise suf¬ 
fered acutely.* * * 

"At all times the tax bill is an important part 
of the family expenses and of the cost of doing 
business. 

“Obviously, when our industry cannot take in 
anywhere near enough money to meet its own ex¬ 
penses, it can by no means afford to pay a stagger¬ 
ing tax bill.” 

The railroad industry, ranking second only to 
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agriculture in the number of persons to whom it 
gives a means of earning a living, has suffered severe¬ 
ly from excessive taxation, as have all industries 
throughout the country. 

Official figures of the changes in production and 
distribution of the national income since 1929 
show that salaries and wages paid by federal, state 
and local governments in 1932 amounted to 
$6,800,000,000, or about $900,000,000 more 
than the total income of $5,9,00,000,000 produced 
by all the manufacturing establishments in the 
country together. 

Yet this is far from being the entire cost of 
government. 

The President has asked Congress for emergency 
appropriations of $1,322,000,000 for financing 
relief work in the fiscal year beginning July 1st. 
New York State will have borrowed $135,000,000 
for this purpose by next winter if the voters ap¬ 
prove additional bond issues at the coming election. 
Probably such expenditures are unavoidable. Not 
so with the expenditure of $27,500,000 to permit 
the enlargement of the barge canal to allow the tax¬ 
payers of the state to provide cheap transportation 
for the benefit of a half dozen corporations or 
individuals who pay nothing for the service. 

"Government funds," taken right out of our 
pockets, provide the means of "giving” the people 
of the state something for nothing, as most of us 
see it. As one legislator expressed it, "The pople 
of the state of New York pay approximately one- 
fourth of the cost of running the federal govern¬ 
ment, so if we get an appropriation of $27,500,- 
000 we only pay a quarter of it.” He neglected to 
take into consideration the political necessity for 
the federal government to make similar “gifts” to 
Muscle Shoals, the Tennessee Valley and a hundred 
or more similarly commendable local projects, for 
each of which the taxpayers of New York must 
pay their one-fourth. 

Similarly, we have swallowed a sugar-coated pill 
in the $12,500,000 War Memorial that is to be 
built in Albany at no expense to the taxpayers be¬ 
cause the state will occupy space in the building and 
"pay like rent” as the advertisement used to say. 
Thus the state turns to installment buying when all 
other means of raising money for its extravagances 
fail. 

And, coming down to the local situation, we 
have even more unnecessary and extravagant uses 
of the taxpayers' money, for example, the recent 
appropriation by the city council of Albany of 
$3,600 for the purchase of an automobile for the 
use of one of the department heads. A trifling 
amount in itself but one of thousands which go to 
eat up 87 per cent of our taxes, as previously stated. 


There is just one answer. We must have less 
government, fewer services at public expense, and 
those few more efficiently administered by the hold¬ 
ers of political offices. Only continued active 
interest on the part of the tax paying public, which 
is every one of us, can bring this about. 

American Railroad Development 

(.Continued from page 103) 

New York Central Railroad when it was organized 
(from Albany to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, in 
1853) had a line of sleeping cars for the entire 
distance (a little later from New York and Boston 
and on to Chicago, too) and it was on one of these 
that young Pullman, then a carpenter located in a 
small town in western New York, rode and decided 
that something should be done about it. With the 
result that, just prior to the beginning of the Civil 
War, the Pullman sleeping car made its debut—on 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad—and has prospered 
and grown ever since. Today there are not less 
than 7,000 of them (and the parlor cars) in daily 
operation upon the railroads of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 

Less dramatic, perhaps, the early development of 
the freight car, but not less impressive. As early 
passenger coaches were stage coaches—with flanged 
wheels substituted for flat iron tires—so were early 
freight cars nothing more or less than freight wag¬ 
ons, with tires flanged, instead of flat. If they car¬ 
ried more than one, two tons anyway, of burthen 
they were reckoned as of excessive size. Jonathan 
Knight went on record (1832) as saying that the 
proper ratio of weight between a car and its load 
was as one to three, and that one-ton cars, each 
carrying three tons of freight, probably would be¬ 
come the standard of the "great railways” of the 
country. * * * A matter of record it is also that 
the first freight cars made for the Boston and Al¬ 
bany Railroad were made just large enough to carry 
two hogsheads of molasses and a director of the 
road was considered almost fit for an insane asylum 
when he ventured a prediction that not less than 
85 cars of that pattern alone would be needed for 
service upon that line. When longer cars were first 
introduced upon the Boston and Albany, it was the 
custom of the railroad company to number each 
end separately, so that the goods in one end of the 
car would be billed in one end, under one number, 
and those in the other, under another one. 

Gradually the freight cars of the railroads of 
North America came under the same process of en¬ 
largement and improvement as the passenger coaches. 

(To be continued) 
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Marksmanship Prizes 
Awarded Railroad Police 
At Annual Inspection 

P RESENTATION of 
prizes to the win¬ 
ners in the Annual 
Rifle and Pistol Match of 
The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Police Department, 
fired on the Rensselaer- 
wyck Range, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., Thursday, May 
10, featured the Annual 
Inspection and Review of 
the Department in the 
105th Infantry Armory, 
Troy, Friday, May 18. The Tabcr-Loree-Collins 
Cup was presented to PATROLMAN J. R. HERRON 
of Schenectady, high man in Class A; the prize for 
contestants in Class B, a pair of handcuffs, was 
awarded to LlEUT. HOWARD HOOGHKERK, Platts- 
burg; and PATROLMAN CHESTER LlBUDZIEWSKI, 
Scranton, received the Class C prize of $5. 

For purposes of inspection MAJOR F. A. THIES- 
SEN, Chief of Police, formed the men into a pro¬ 
visional battalion of three companies, a color guard, 
and a machine gun and medical detachment. Com¬ 
pany A was commanded by CAPTAIN WALTER D. 
FOX, of Oneonta, and LlEUT. HOWARD HOOGH¬ 
KERK, Plattsburg; Company B, CAPTAIN N. R. 
HENTZ and LlEUT. STANLEY PIERSON, both of 
Scranton, Pa.; Company C. LlEUT. F. L. LEBAR- 
ON, Oneonta, and LlEUT. C. W. BENTLEY, Al¬ 
bany; while the machine gun and medical detach¬ 
ment was commanded by LlEUT. E. V. BROWN, 
Albany. INSPECTOR J. P. ANDRES was battalion 
adjutant. 

Music for the maneuvers was furnished by the 
bugle and drum corps of the Lieut. John A. Patten 
Post No. 466, American Legion, of Watervliet. 

COL. J. T. LOREE, Vice-President and General 
Manager, personally inspected each individual’s uni¬ 
form and equipment, following which the men were 
maneuvered into position in the center of the floor 
for the presentation of the prize awards already 
mentioned. 

COL. LOREE, in addressing the members of the 
department at the conclusion of the exercises, called 
attention to the fact that the Police Pistol Team 
had won most of its matches during the past year 
and two of its members, JAMES OVERBAUGH, of 
Albany, and LEO GRATCOFSKY, of Wilkes-Barre, 


were rated fourth and seventh best revolver shots in 
the country, respectively, in a recent issue of The 
National Rifleman, official organ of the National 
Rifle Association. He also expressed the opinion 
that every man should aspire to make the team, and 
that while every man does not become an expert, 
anyone can become a good pistol shot provided he 
is willing to devote the necessary amount of time 
and practice to it. 

Preceding the inspection the battalion passed in 
review before COL. LOREE and his staff, which 
included H. F. BURCH, Assistant General Manager, 
W. W. BATES, Assistant to General Manager, and 
MAJOR Ogden J. Ross. The program concluded 
with a battalion parade at the conclusion of which 
the colors were marched to their quarters and the 
men were dismissed to return to their individual 
posts of duty. 

Safety Pin Is Ancient 

S AFETY pins, instead of being a modern in¬ 
vention, as most people suppose, are so old 
that their origin is lost in the mists of an¬ 
tiquity. A very beautiful specimen was recently 
dug up in Sweden. The ancient safety pins were 
made of bronze—an alloy of copper and tin. It 
was at a comparatively late date that men learned 
how to make a fire hot enough to smelt iron and 
make steel. Most of our safety pins are still made 
of brass. 

Iron or steel if buried in the ground will turn 
to rust in a few years and be destroyed, but bronze 
will last almost forever. Articles of bronze which 
were left by the Vikings of Scandinavia have been 
dug up in Ireland only recently. 

Satisfied Customers 

Abe owned a well-known race horse for which 
Ikey offered him $10,000. Abe accepted the offer 
and the check, promising to send the horse the next 
day. 

Overnight, however, the horse died. But Abe 
could not bear to lose his bargain, so he cashed the 
check and sent the horse on. 

He received no complaint from Ikey, but did his 
best to avoid him. Unfortunately, the day came 
when they met face to face. Abe took the bull by 
the horns and asked what had become of the horse. 

"Veil,” said Ikey, “ven I find he vos deat, und 
eferyboty vat know him knows he vas a vonderful 
horse, I raffle him off, und twenty-fife people puy 
dickets at fife hundred tollars each." 

"But,” said Abe, "didn’t anyone grumple?” 

"Oh, only von man who von it,” replied Ikey, 
"so I gif him his money back .”—Ink Spot. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


A Lost Purse, 

found by conductor H. E. Nix¬ 
on, of the M-K-T, was recently 
returned to its owner, a colored 
woman. Upon examining the 
contents of the pocketbook, con¬ 
ductor Nixon concluded that its 
owner was a patron of a certain 
bank in Houston, Tex., to 
which the article was sent. The 
next time the woman went to 
her bank her lost purse was re¬ 
turned to her and she immedi¬ 
ately hastened to the office of the 
local railroad agent to ask him 
to thank conductor Nixon for 
his honesty. 

* 

Free Bus Rides 

are provided for honeymoon 
couples visiting Rome. Some 
time ago when the Italian State 
Railways cut eighty per cent 
from rail fares for honeymoon- 
visitors, the Governor of Rome 
ruled that while this discount 
remained in effect the honey- 
mooners, upon presentation of 
their rail tickets at the Italian 
Tourist Organization’s office, 
would be provided with passes 
good on all autobus and street 
car lines in Rome. 

+ 

An Extra Trainman, 

D. M. McDonald, of the Cana¬ 
dian National, at Sunny Brae, 
N. S., started making axe han¬ 
dles, hay rakes, clothespins and 
other small woodenware in his 
spare time. So great a demand 
arose for his products that he 
now has a factory employing 
seven men besides himself. 

* 

The Emergency Cord 

on a German passenger train was 
recently pulled by a woman be¬ 
cause she didn’t like the face of 
the man sitting opposite her. 
Whether or not her grievance 
was corrected was not stated in 
the press dispatch, although a 
$25 fine was assessed for her 
misdemeanor. 


A Porter's Ashes 

were recently scattered to - the 
winds that blow over his be¬ 
loved Rockies, as Milwaukee 
train No. 15 was passing over 
the Continental Divide. For 22 
years Porter John O. Ponton 
had been in transcontinental ser¬ 
vice and before submitting to a 
surgical operation he requested 
that, in case he died, his body be 
cremated and his ashes scattered 
over the Rockies. He did not 
recover from his illness and a 
fellow porter carried out his last 
wish. 

* 

A Royal Engineer 

is King Boris of Bulgaria, whose 
favorite pastime is to climb into 
a locomotive cab and pilot a fast 
passenger train over its run. 
While preparing himself for his 
reign. King Boris made a careful 
study of all the industries of his 
country, and he was so thrilled 
by his first ride in a locomotive 
cab that he learned to run one 
and now, at frequent intervals, 
he puts aside the cares of state 
to take a turn at the throttle. 

* 

Radio-equipped Trains 

will be used in express service 
betwen Dairen and Changchun 
on the South Manchuria Rail- 
w a y beginning this summer. 
The line is also building twenty 
new dining cars in which Chi¬ 
nese, Japanese, and European 
foods will be served. 

+ 

Ivan the Terrible, 

famous Russian monarch, is be¬ 
lieved to have built a fortified 
castle which was recently un¬ 
earthed in Moscow during exca¬ 
vation work in connection with 
the building of a new subway 
line. There are definite indica¬ 
tions that it was built during 
the sixteenth century and cor¬ 
responds to written accounts of 
one constructed by Ivan. A 
number of old tombs were also 
unearthed. 


Tongue-twisting Names 

are apparently popular on the 
Oahu Railway of Hawaii, a few 
samples being: Puuloa, Aiea, 
Kalauoa, Waiau, Waipio, Wai¬ 
pahu, Honouliuli, Kawaihapai, 
and Mokuleia. The Oahu Rail¬ 
way almost completely encircles 
the island of the same name, 
following the shore line from 
Honolulu to Kahuku, a distance 
of 71 miles. A branch line also 
penetrates the interior of the 
island. 

+ 

A Locomotive Pinch Hit 

for two boilers in the Fauerbach- 
Brewing Company's plant at 
Madison, Wis., while the steam 
generators were being overhaul¬ 
ed. It was found that one boil¬ 
er would not furnish sufficient 
steam to operate the plant while 
the other was being cleaned, so 
a Chicago and North Western 
locomotive was rented to help- 
out for eight days. 

+ 

Self-opening Doors 

have been installed between tbe- 
waiting room and train concourse- 
i n the Pennsylvania Station, 
New York city. These doors,, 
which are operated by a photo¬ 
electric cell actuating a pneu¬ 
matic opener, slide back as a per¬ 
son passes between the guide 
rails leading to the door, and al¬ 
though they begin to close im¬ 
mediately afterward, they will' 
reopen from any position upon 
the approach of a second person. 

+ 

A Real Expressman 

was one of the actors in a play- 
entitled Mary’s Ankle, presented' 
by the Town Hall Players, local 
talent in Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y. One of the characters in the 
cast was the “Expressman,” but 
instead of giving it to an ama¬ 
teur, the stage manager called on 
Agent E. E. Long, who enlisted 
Driver Edward Walsh’s services.. 
The play was a huge success. 
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